


Mrs. Louise Gallagher, wife of Keeper Foreman Bernie Gallagher, with baby Manis Orangutan. 
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THIS IS ONLY THE BEGINNING! 

What can be said about Spring without re¬ 
peating what has been said countless times by- 
poets and other writers? A time of re-birth; 
it is also a time to be born if you live in our 
Zoo. For reasons, possibly maternalistic or 
paternalistic, baby animals have tremendous 
appeal even though everyone knows that soon¬ 
er or later they will grow up to look just like 
their parents. Is it the softer look of the coat, 
the seemingly more lustrous eye, the unsteady 
legginess? Whatever it is, baby animals al¬ 
ways bring forth a stream of “oooohs” and 
“aaaahs” and the ooohing and aaahing depart¬ 
ment has been working overtime this spring. 

Here in the Zoo we are inclined to be 
blase over the birth of another gnu or an¬ 
other llama, or another pygmy goat—we al¬ 
ways seem to be having them. We are apt to 
refer to “important” births while, in fact,all 
births are important. Births of the larger 
animals overshadow births of smaller ani¬ 
mals. Giraffes, for instance, get more pub¬ 
licity than tree shrews and yet the birth of 
tree shrews is a significant contribution to 
our collection. No one seems to go into 
ecstasy over a baby agouti or the baby spiny 
mice and the press aren’t jostling each other 
for scoops on their birth. Now, a white tiger — 
that’s something else! 

A list of all our spring births would make 
tedious reading although it is an impressive 
list. Therefore, we will concentrate on our 
outstanding births. Both of the female 
scimitar-horned oryx had a baby, thereby 
enlarging our “herd” of these rare animals 
by one male and one female. Jennie Orangu¬ 
tan presented us with a baby girl. Mohini 
produced a rare white cub, a female (more 
about Mohini later). 

An unusual birth took place in the reptile 
house when the Asiatic pit viper, Trimere - 
surus purpureomaculatus . had eight babies, 
all of which are thriving. We are assuming 
that this was an “in captivity breeding” as the 
female viper had been in the collection for 
about eight months. Trimeresurus is ovovi- 
viparous which means that the hard-shelled 
egg is hatched within the female’s body. We 
have not been able to find a record of any 
other zoo having had Trimeresurus bred and 
born therein. 

Although not quite qualifying as a spring 
baby, due to having been born on the first day 


of February, we feel that mention of babies 
should include the colobus monkey. This was 
an exceptional birth as it was the first time 
our Zoo had had a baby colobus born. The 
baby, a male, was snow white at birth con¬ 
trasting nicely with the black fur of his 
mother. He is now old enough to leave his 
mother and climb around the cage, visiting 
with his father and his aunt and allowing them 
to cuddle him occasionally. 

Two Geoffroy’s marmosets were born 
April 23. An interesting sidelight is that their 
father died before they were born. Normally, 
the father carries the babies with him at all 
times except when it is time for them to nurse. 
In this case, with no father to go to, the other 
female in the same cage has become the sur¬ 
rogate father, taking over his duties as baby 
sitter. 

The Barbary ape colony was swelled by 
the addition of two babies thus making a total 
of 25. Our group of these tail-less macaques 
(not “apes” at all) equals, if not exceeds, that 
famous group on the Rock of Gibraltar. 

The first kookaburra hatching of the sea¬ 
son took place in April and bare-throated tree 
partridges are hatching at such a rate it’s a 
regular partridge population explosion. The 
Chilean tinamous are vying for second place 
in numbers of their kind being hatched. Al¬ 
though the tinamous rather resemble par¬ 
tridges and quails, their closest relative is 
the rhea. They are primitive ground birds 
which are found from southern Mexico through 
Central and South America to Patagonia. Al¬ 
though the tinamou is an unspectacularly 
colored bird, its eggs are outstanding. They 
have a hard, porcelain-like gloss and vivid 
clear colors. The colors range from a wine- 
red in one species to yellow, green, blue and 
even purple in others. Some students con¬ 
sider the tinamou nearer the ancestral stock 
from which all modern birds have descended 
than any other living bird. 

The following animals on the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources’ rare and endangered list have 
produced young this spring: orangutan, Pkre 
David’s deer, scimitar-horned oryx, Laysan 
duck, Swinhoe’s pheasant, and the Hawaiian 
duck. Our Swinhoe’s pheasants are staging 
a mighty come-back —19 having hatched dur¬ 
ing March and April! Unfortunately, eight 
were lost in the incubator when it did not 
function properly. 
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Three-day-old P&re David’s deer with 
mother. 


Photo by Constance P. Warner 


Now, getting back to Mohini and her sur¬ 
prise. The preg-watch had been called off on 
February 20 as the period of gestation (3-1/2 
months) had expired for a November mating. 
But regal Mohini had a sec ret which she didn’t 
tell even her closest friend —she was pregnant 
from a December 29th mating with Ramana. 
Because she had not confided in anyone, it 
was rather a traumatic moment when Keeper 
Charley Braxton walked into the lion house 
early in the morning on April 13 and found a 
wee, white cub nestled up next to her mother. 
We can imagine the conversation over the 
telephone when Charley called Headkeeper 
Bert Barker, who was off that day. He prob¬ 
ably had a few anxious moments trying to con¬ 
vince Bert that he wasn’t “putting him on.” 
Later that afternoon Mohini delivered a sec¬ 
ond cub which was normal color. Mohini de¬ 
voted all her attention to the first born so the 
second cub was removed for hand-rearing. 
The second cub died two days later and upon 
autopsy it was found that he had been born 
with a damaged brain. When the white cub 
was eight days old it was removed for hand¬ 
rearing as Mohini became very nervous; she 
was constantly licking the little one and when 
she wasn’t licking it she was carrying it 
around in her mouth, pacing the cage rest¬ 
lessly. Because of her aberrant behavior it 
was thought best for the well-being of the cub 
to be separated from her mother. The cub, 


named Rewati by the Indian Ambassador, is 
doing well in her foster home. It is hoped 
that she will be back in the Zoo and on ex¬ 
hibit around the end of June. 

— Billie Hamlet 


MANIS MAKES DEBUT 

It was a lovely day for a coming-out party 
and the concourse at the bird house was at its 
most beautiful. The rows of cherry trees were 
festooned with pink and magenta blossoms 
and buds. The walkways were bordered with 
multi-colored tulips each standing erectly at 
attention. Into this bower walked the Gal¬ 
laghers—Bernie, Louise, and Sherry— carry¬ 
ing the little doll for whom the party was be¬ 
ing given. The little, red-haired, female, 
livin’ doll was Jennie Orangutan’s second 
child, Manis. 

Manis was dressed for the occasion in a 
yellow knit bonnet and sacque to match and 
an embroidered pink dress with panties to 
match. She clutched and clung to Louise Gal¬ 
lagher and any attempt to remove Manis from 
her foster mother brought forth screeches 
and screams of anger. Sherry Gallagher 
seemed to be the only other person to whom 
Manis would willingly go. 

To backtrack a bit, Manis was born on 
March 28 and Indonesian Ambassador Soed- 
jatmoko was given the honor of naming the 
new baby. He settled on Manis, meaning 
“beautiful” in Indonesian. To make the 
“christening” official it was decided that April 
18 would be the proper day to bring Manis to 
the Zoo. Mrs. Soedjatmoko and her little 
daughter, Galuh, arrived wearing Indonesian 
costumes of an almost look-alike brown batik 
skirts and brightly colored jackets. Mrs. 
Soedjatmoko is a classic Indonesian beauty. 
She has a sweet, warm smile and a friendly 
manner. Mrs. S. Dillon Ripley, wife of the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, was 
also there, the personification of a well- 
raised American lady; her blond hair and 
peaches-and-cream complexion made a de¬ 
lightful contrast. Dr. Reed was there and so 
were the press and TV. It was quite a “do” 
and Manis, bless her little primate heart, 
went willingly and allowed herself to be 
cuddled by Mrs. Soedjatmoko and petted by 
Galuh. She behaved remarkably well on her 
first introduction to society and everyone was 
charmed. 
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The wife and daughter of the Indonesian Am¬ 
bassador admire the baby orangutan. 


Photo by Donna Grosvenor 


Jennie, the mother of the baby, was un¬ 
able to be present. Archie, the father of the 
baby, was also unable to be present. They 
were confined to their cages in the small 
mammal house and besides, no one invited 
them to the party. 

Jennie was a gift to the National Zoo in 
1953 from Lt. Col. Robert Traub of Bethesda, 
Maryland. She had been the Traub’s house 
pet when they were stationed in Indonesia and 
was named for the Traub’s daughter, Jen- 
nette. At the time of the gift Jennie was 8 or 
9 years old. For many years Jennie’s room¬ 
mate was Butch, whom she also shared with 
Susie. Long after she was old enough to start 
a family, nothing happened. It was finally de¬ 
cided to send Butch off to get acquainted with 
some other zoo’s females and to replace him 
in the girls’ hearts with a Canadian, named 
Archie. Jennie and Archie had such an affinity 
for each other that she was soon “with child” 


and thus produced for the National Zoo its 
first baby orangutan in 1966. He was named 
Atjeh. Jennie took good care of Atjeh and 
cradled him lovingly in her arms. It wasn’t 
unusual to see her kiss her little one. Atjeh 
stayed with her until he was old enough to be 
weaned and then he was given a room of his 
own. 

For some unfathomed primate reason, 
Jennie was unable to produce milk for feed¬ 
ing her second baby, so little Manis was taken 
away from her and given to the Gallaghers for 
raising. The Gallaghers had already raised 
three chimpanzees and three gorillas but this 
was the first orangutan, and Louise Gallagher 
said, delightedly, “You know, I’ve always 
wanted a red-headed daughter!” 

—Billie Hamlet 

PENGUINS OF THE PAST: 

An Interview with Malcolm Davis 

In 1939 the Smithsonian Institution was in¬ 
vited to send a biologist on the United States 
Antarctic Service Expedition, under the com¬ 
mand of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, to 
the Antarctic. Knowing of the Zoo’s desire 
for penguins, the Secretary of the Smithsonian, 
Dr. C. G. Abbot, referred the invitation to 
Zoo Director William M. Mann. Bill Mann 
liked the tropics, and a long voyage to the 
Antarctic did not appeal to him. Malcolm 
Davis, at that time Keeper in charge of the 
bird house, was always ready to travel any¬ 
where. He had just come back from India, 
having escorted the Indian rhinoceros Gunda 
all the way from Calcutta to Washington; he 
had scarcely had time to unpack his suitcase, 
but when broached on the subject of an Ant¬ 
arctic expedition he said only, “Sure I want 
to go.” 

In November of 1939 he went to Boston and 
signed on the Motor Ship North Star , a ship 
belonging to the Department of the Interior 
and on loan to the Antarctic Service. It was a 
wooden ice breaker, and its normal run was 
along the coast of Alaska as far as Point Bar- 
row. It carried a complement of 40 men. 

In Boston Mac found himself stevedoring 
for five long back-breaking days, loading sup¬ 
plies aboard the North Star . They sailed from 
Boston the middle of November, headed south, 
went through the Panama Canal, and spent a 
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Emperor penguins collected by Malcolm 
Davis for the National Zoo. 


day in the Canal Zone. Then they wallowed 
the long way across the Pacific Ocean. The 
ice breaker had no keel —Mac said it was built 
like a bath tub and it really rolled when 
weather was rough. For thirty days they ate 
their meals standing up. There was a brief 
respite when they stopped at Magellanus, a 
primitive place in Tierre del Fuego, and an¬ 
other day ashore on Rappa Island. Then came 
Pitcairn Island, where Mac stayed with Mr. 
and Mrs. Tommy Warren for three days. 
Thirty years later he is still keeping in touch 
with friends he made on that remote little 
island. In Pitcairn Malcolm was interested 
in observing the Old World flycatchers (Mus- 
capidae) which were all albinos. Adamstown 
showed evidences of having been largely built 
with ship’s dunnage, and the town bell was a 
ship’s bell. The big thrill of his stay there 
was swimming in Bounty Bay, where he could 
look down and see the hull of His Majesty’s 
Ship Bount y, and think about the heroic 
troubled days of Captain Bligh. 

From there they went to Christchurch, 
New Zealand, and stayed for a week, taking 


on supplies for the months ahead on the ice. 
By now it was the middle of December, and 
they spent Christmas on the ship in the ice. 
Ten days later they were in Palmer Land, 
where they established one base, then on to 
the Bay of Whales where Little America Num¬ 
ber 3 was set up. All this time Malcolm was 
busily collecting penguins whenever the op¬ 
portunity presented itself, but he was wary 
of getting too many specimens too early in 
the game, as it was difficult to take proper 
care of them on the ice breaker. 

In the Bay of Whales he collected emperor 
penguins, the first ever to be brought to the 
National Zoo (possibly the first to come to 
the United States), Adelie penguins, and a 
crab-eating seal. He thinks that this seal was 
the first of its species ever to be brought out 
of Antarctica and exhibited in a Zoo. 

“After six months, I really had a job on 
my hands. I had bought fish in New Zealand 
and put it in the deep freeze. Every day I had 
to take some out, thaw it and feed my critters. 
The most difficult part was force-feeding the 
penguins, as they refused to take the dead fish 
unless it was pushed down their throats. It 
really was tough. ” 

The North Star made a trip to Valparaiso, 
Chile, for supplies, and here Mac was able to 
ship an emperor penguin to New York in the 
cold storage room of a passenger line. He 
had named the bird Dugan, after a sailor on 
the North Star , and Dugan became quite a 
celebrity in Washington. He arrived on March 
5, 1940, and was installed in a glass-fronted, 
air-conditioned cage in the new wing of the 
birdhouse. Mac himself returned with the ice 
breaker to Antarctica, where the East Base 
was established. Eventually the expedition 
came north again, and Mac left the North Star 
in Valparaiso, making the rest of the journey 
on the Grace Line’s Santa Maria . In Valpar¬ 
aiso, Lima, and the Canal Zone Mac had time 
to haunt the bird markets, and when he finally 
reached Washington, on April 25, 1940, in 
addition to 13 Adelie penguins and the crab¬ 
eating seal, he had 122 small birds, such as 
finches, doves and Brazilian cardinals, seven 
small mammals, and a caiman. 

It was on this expedition that members 
were given a Navy citation and Mac proudly 
wears the lapel insignia of the Special Ant¬ 
arctic Expedition medal presented to him by 
Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal. Later 
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Mac got a copy of sailing directions to An¬ 
tarctica and found that his name was on the 
map - Davis Islands. These are a small group 
of rocky islands and rocks lying close inside 
the west side of the entrance to Vincennes 
Bay, marked by a prominent island near the 
seaward end of the group. 

“Heck, they’re just a lot of rocks covered 
with penguin droppings,” Malcolm said. “But 
I was the first human who ever set foot on 
them. ” 

Another chapter in our Zoo’s history of 
penguins deserves mention here, although 
Malcolm Davis had nothing to do with writing 
it. An Antarctic expedition, under the com¬ 
mand of Admiral Byrd and Admiral Richard 
H. Cruzen, spent the winter of 1946-1947 near 
the South Pole, this time with Jack E. Per¬ 
kins of Fish and Wildlife Service along as 
naturalist. On April 15, 1947, the flagship 
U.S.S. Mount Olympus docked at the Wash¬ 
ington waterfront with 23 penguins, includ¬ 
ing two emperors. As they were being un¬ 
loaded, a crate containing eight macaroni 
penguins slipped, crashed, and dropped the 
birds into the water. A great penguin hunt 
got under way, with sailors from the flag¬ 
ship and local harbor police participating. 
Five were rescued, but three eluded capture, 
and started swimming south, looking for the 
nearest iceberg. Admiral Nimitz, Chief of 
Naval Operations, sent his cabin cruiser pa- 
troling the Anacostia River in a vain search. 
Four days later a florist, John W. Cranford, 
driving into Washington from Indian Head, 
Maryland, saw a penguin walking down the 
middle of the road in front of him. It was 30 
miles from Washington and three miles from 
water. Cranford caught it, popped it into his 
truck on top of the daffodils and brought it to 
the Zoo. The next day Mrs. Vincent Cleary 
of Indian Head, Maryland, found a penguin on 
her front porch. Zoo police went to Mrs. 
Cleary’s home and picked up the bird. The 
remaining escapee was never recovered. 

In 1947 Mac was invited to join another 
Antarctic expedition, also under the command 
of Admiral Byrd, and signed on as official 
ornithologist. There were several ships in 
this U. S. Navy Task Force 43, and Mac was 
on the Edisto, a modern ice breaker, but it 
rolled as badly as the old North Star . They 
sailed from Norfolk Operations Base, went 
through the Panama Canal, and crossed the 
Pacific, stopping briefly at Hood Island in the 
Galapagos. When they reached Samoa they 


rendezvoused with the U.S.S. Glacier and 
spent a week on the beautiful island. Then on 
to Christchurch, New Zealand, which was the 
hopping-off point for all Antarctic expedi¬ 
tions. Even today there is an air base from 
which planes take off for Antarctica. After 
Deception Island, they reached McMurdo 
Sound, in the shadow of the volcano Mt. Ere¬ 
bus, inactive but with a plume. There they 
established a base which today is a big, 
nuclear-powered Navy base. Mac set to work 
at once collecting emperor and Adelie pen¬ 
guins, and again had to teach them to eat. 

“I kept them on deck, aft,” he said. “I 
was not very popular with the ship’s officers 
who did not want their ship fouled up.” 

Mac found Admiral Byrd friendly and co¬ 
operative, but he was a very proper Admiral 
and kept to himself for the most part, inviting 
one or two of the men at a time to come top¬ 
side to his quarters and share a meal with 
him. He called Davis “Mai” and sometimes 
“ Mal-Bring-’em-back-alive.” Mac unpacked 
the sea chest for the Admiral after they board¬ 
ed the ship on the first expedition and Byrd 
asked: “Is this the first time you ever saw 
an Admiral’s sea chest?” Mac replied, “Sir, 
it’s the first time I ever saw an Admiral!” 
Mac describes Byrd as a “typical Navy offi¬ 
cer, but very democratic. He helped me find 
a place for my fish in the deep freeze. ” 

Two sailors were assigned to Malcolm 
to help in the capture of penguins and also 
to aid the force-feeding program. They de¬ 
veloped a standard method of catching the 
birds; when they saw a group on the ice, they 
pursued them, but they were difficult to catch 
up with. In captivity, penguins are usually 
seen either standing erect, or swimming in 
water. On ice, penguins do an amazingly swift 
belly-flop, and skim along using much the 
same motions as in water. Mac and his sail¬ 
ors would have to wait until the penguins were 
standing up, then grab one and put it in a sea 
bag. On a later expedition the leader. Dr. 
Paul Siple, was demonstrating some new An¬ 
tarctic foul weather gear. He asked the men, 

“ Have you anything to contribute ?” Mac said 
that the new sea bag was a wonderful inven¬ 
tion. “Why?” asked Siple. “Because an em¬ 
peror penguin fits right into it. ” 

The U. S. Edisto broke a propeller on the 
ice and had to limp back to New Zealand to 
get it repaired, and spent a week there. For 
Mac, the delay was an anxious time, as his 
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penguins on deck were being exposed to as¬ 
pergillosis. The leisurely trip up the west 
coast of South America, with stops at Val¬ 
paraiso and Lima also worried him, as he 
was eager to get his precious charges home. 
He landed in Washington on March 28, 1948 
with four species of penguin—emperor, maca¬ 
roni, rock-hopper and Adelie. 

Deep Freeze Operation I was undertaken in 
1956 in conjunction with the International Geo¬ 
physical Year. Malcolm wangled his way onto 
this on his own, for one reason, he says: “I 
was 56 years old and just wanted to know if I 
could still take it.” Dr. Mann approved, and 
Mac signed on again on his old ship the U.S.S. 
Edisto, which was a member of Task Force 
43, consisting of a dozen ships, both ice break¬ 
ers and freighters. 

They left from Norfolk, Virginia, in No¬ 
vember, and this time stopped in Fiji on their 
way to Christchurch. Then to the ice, where 
they established base at McMurdo Sound. 
Mac promptly began collecting penguins, 
again with two sailors assigned to help in the 
capture and in the feeding. This time Mac 
had an air-conditioned compartment for the 
penguins, and the birds did well in it. They 
survived the long trip up the South American 
coast and landed in Boston in July. Here he 
had expected an air-conditioned truck to meet 
the ship, but it was not available, and Mac had 
to send the three emperor penguins and the six 
skua gulls to Washington by express in the 
summer heat. This unfortunately resulted in 
their picking up aspergillosis and the pen¬ 
guins did not live long at the Zoo. The skuas 
(Catharacta maccormacki ) survived and did 
well. 

Nowadays, sitting in ,his luxurious book- 
lined office at the National Wildlife Federa¬ 
tion, Mac likes to reminisce about the old 
days. He is proud of his share in establish¬ 
ing the first air strip in Antarctica. Mac 
knew absolutely nothing about surveying, but 
he went out with the group of surveyors, and 
they would call to him, “Davis, plant the flag 
there,” and Mac would plant it there. They 
outlined the landing field, and were there when 
the first plane came in from New Zealand. 
Mac sat next to the pilot at chow that night 
and asked, “How was the flight?” “Damn 
boresome,” said the New Zealander briefly. 

v 

For Malcolm Davis the appeal of the Ant¬ 
arctic lay in the majesty of the “white con¬ 
tinent”, the snow-out, the long Antarctic night 


and the long Antarctic day, the southern lights, 
Borealis austris, the huge icebergs with their 
grottos “some of them as big as the Pentagon” 
gleaming red or deep blue as the light struck 
them. The glaciers, which are really frozen 
rivers, were fascinating. In the low tempera¬ 
ture, crevasses were a constant danger, as 
they were usually covered with snow and could 
not be seen. A tractor with a man aboard dis¬ 
appeared into a crevass and it was impossible 
to rescue him. The men wore snowshoes, 
and probed ahead of them as they walked on 
the ice and snow. Nowadays there is a gadget 
that detects these big dangerous cracks, but 
in those days caution was the only safeguard. 

The Davis Islands had never been charted, 
no human foot had ever been on them until 
Malcolm Davis was sent to make a biological 
survey, and he felt a thrill to be where no¬ 
body else had ever been. There were times 
when life seemed utterly miserable; all the 
men grew beards, and no one had a bath, but 
the urge was there to see “what’s on the other 
side of the mountain.” 

— Lucile Q. Mann 


THE ZOO HATCHES A ROADRUNNER 

At four days old, the roadrunner chick has 
shiny black skin and is covered with wiry 
natal “hairs” which come in along the tracts 
where feathers will come later. Its eyes are 
beginning to open and the first pin feathers 
appear on the primaries and on the tail. 



The nestling gape shows a bright red mouth 
and white hard palate. The white gape marks 
in the center of the mouth help the parent 
birds to put the food in the right place. Pa¬ 
pillae pointing backwards keep the food from 
going the wrong way. (See p. 8.) 
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At two weeks (below), the bird is almost com¬ 
pletely feathered. Its feet have grown and have 
changed color, and it is now able to run about. 
The tail feathers are only partly out of the 
sheaths, and there are still some remnants 
of the natal hairs. 


Photos by Constance P. Warner 



“Our Wild Animal Resources” 

The series of lectures sponsored by the 
Friends of the National Zoo, held once a month 
in the elephant house, have proved very popu¬ 
lar. Occasional interruptions from the hippos 
and rhinos do not seem to disconcert the 

Lucile Q. Mann, Editor 


speakers, and the audience finds the back¬ 
ground sounds entertaining. 

On March 17 Dr. Charles J. Stine, Johns 
Hopkins University, naturalist and trustee of 
the Baltimore Zoological Society, spoke on 
“ The Land of the Drowned River: A film Pano¬ 
rama of the Delmarva Peninsula. ” The Dela- 
ware-Maryland-Virginia Peninsula displays 
a kaleidoscopic view of native flora and fauna. 
Dr. Stine has spent years prowling through 
its woods and swamps and showed a highly 
artistic film of such diverse subjects as sala¬ 
manders, fish, frogs, species of deer (native 
white-tailed and introduced sika), wildflowers 
and waterfowl. The Pokomoke swamp in the 
southern tip of Maryland’s eastern shore is 
particularly rich in wildlife. 

Dr. William J. L. Sladen, also of Johns 
Hopkins, also a trustee of the Baltimore Zoo¬ 
logical Society, showed a film on the evening 
of April 21. His studies of birds have taken 
him from the Arctic to the Antarctic and to 
Chesapeake Bay, and his pictures covered 
scientific and esthetic considerations of these 
greatly separated regions. On the Ross ice 
shelf there is a “penguin city” containing an 
estimated 300,000 birds. He said that 30 per 
cent of the young birds do not return to the 
breeding grounds, but the older birds do,- 
first the male, followed two or three weeks 
later by the female. It was encouraging to 
hear that swans on Chesapeake Bay are in¬ 
creasing in numbers, and he estimates that 
there were 50,000 in the area last year. 
Swans, incidentally, can fly at an altitude of 
10,000 feet; according to a Michigan investi¬ 
gator, thrushes fly at 17,000 feet; and the 
question is, how do they breathe in the rare¬ 
fied atmosphere? 

The last lecture in the series took place 
on May 19. In spite of rain, the elephant house 
had “standing room only” for some of the 
Friends who had come to hear Larry Collins, 
of the NZP’s Scientific Research Department. 
Larry had just returned from a study trip to 
New Zealand and Australia, a trip sponsored 
by the Arundel Foundation. He showed more 
than 250 slides, picturing zoos, wildlife re¬ 
serves, cities, the Australian “outback”, and 
the fascinating native fauna of both countries. 
Larry’s special interest is in the Dasyuridae, 
small marsupials known popularly as “rats” 
or “mice” although they are no relation to the 
Rodentia. 

— L. Q„ M. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 
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